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PALESTINIAN ARCHZOLOGY IN 1929 
Director CHESTER C. McCown 


The most sensational “find” of the year was made by an Arabic 
newspaper in Cairo. A weekly paper in Jerusalem had published a 
tasteless bit of fiction which purported to describe the discovery of the 
tomb of Solomon’s Egyptian queen, with a roll written by the wise king 
himself recounting the tragic story of her self-destruction by drinking 
poison which enemies had intended for him. The Cairo paper published 
a news despatch retailing the transparent fiction as a bona fide discovery. 
European, English, and American papers copied it. What can be said of 
the intelligence of reporters and editors who could take such a canard as 
front-page copy? Fortunately there are honest and intelligent reporters, 
and, on the whole, the press has done well by the Palestinian archzolo- 
gist. There have been interesting and significant discoveries, some of 
them as yet unannounced. 

The number of excavations undertaken during 1929 was not so great 
as in the previous year. In 1928 some fifteen different expeditions, large 
and small, were in the field. Six of these have been temporarily sus- 
pended. The work of the University of Pennsylvania Museum at Beisan 
has been interrupted after seven successful seasons. Mr. Alan Rowe has 
returned to Egypt, his first love archzologically speaking, and is working 
at Meidim. He has left the scene of the past year’s labors in such excel- 
lent order that the visitor, with the aid of the plans which appeared in 
his last report (Museum Journal, March, 1929), can easily visualize the 
arrangement and ceremonies in the Temple of Mekel. Very much of 
historical interest and artistic value has been found in the great mound 
and in the neighborhood. It is earnestly hoped that excavations may 
very shortly be resumed. At Tell Beit Mirsim excavation was not under- 
taken this year because of Dr. Albright’s removal to America. Fortu- 
nately both Dr. Albright and Dr. Kyle can return next summer to resume 
the work. Professor Garstang is not returning till January, 1930. 
Nothing has been done at Ophel and Balatah this year, and the attention 
of M. Neuville, who was excavating in Wadi Khreittin, has been turned 
to other prehistoric sites. However, other expeditions have in part taken 
the place of those which have suspended. Excellent work has been done 
and progress has been made toward the solution of important problems. 
The year 1929 cannot be said to have fallen behind the two banner years 
which preceded it. 

TELL EL-F Arr‘ 


The work of the British School of Archeology in Egypt at Tell el- 
Fari‘, which ran far into the spring, was resumed in November under Mr. 
Starkey, Sir Flinders Petrie not having as yet come to Palestine. The 
exploration of the numerous tombs of many periods in the plain and the 
clearance of the tell are being continued. The insignificant rainfall of 
that region and the sandy nature of the soil make it possible to work 
throughout the winter season as one can at few other Palestinian sites. 
By the end of the winter there will be much to tell. In Ancient Egypt for 
March Sir Flinders Petrie has described the results of the last season’s 
labors, and other reports have appeared in the press. I am indebted to 
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Mr. Starkey and members of his staff for their courtesy in showing the 
members of the American School over the site and explaining the progress 
of their labors. 

On the tell the defences of the city have been uncovered. At one 
corner the “residency” of the Ramesside period has been cleared and 
below it three other strata have been found going down at least to the 
twelfth dynasty. Behind the “residency” a cut has been made through 
the brick wall of the city revealing the fact that the wall was based upon 
a rampart of earth probably taken from a great trench cut back of the tell 
to separate it from the plain. This trench, sloping sharply on both sides, 
joined two ravines which ran behind the tell, one on the south, the other 
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Stone plug with rabbeted edge and roller stone intended to hold it in place before 
entrance to sixth-century Jewish tom 


on the north. It was 80 feet wide, descending on the outside 28 feet into 
a deep ditch, and then ascending 62 feet to the fort. Both slopes were too 
steep for foothold. This use of earthworks for defence so clearly resem- 
bled that discovered by Sir Flinders Petrie at Tell el-Yehidiyeh and 
Heliopolis and also the earth forts of North Syria and Central Asia that 
he regards them as certainly a Hyksos construction. The presence of the 
Hyksos is sufficiently proved by numerous scarabs from tombs. The 
evidence is interpreted to indicate that in the sixteenth dynasty the vizier 
Har, or Hal, well known in Egypt, was ruling also in Palestine, and that 
Hyksos rule, therefore, was effective in both countries, the Hyksos kings 
at that time, at any rate, being not merely local dynasts, but rulers of a 
large and unified empire. 

When Egyptian rule was re-established, a brick wall was built on the 
earthen rampart and above the trench, which was neglected. It began 
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to fill with sand which the strong west winds carry before them and with 
rubbish from the city above. Then the inhabitants began to dig down 
through the accumulation and to make tombs in the hard mother earth on 
both sides of the former trench. Succeeding centuries covered these tombs 
deeper and deeper and obliterated all trace of the trench, until the exca- 
vators, searching for tombs, came upon the hard, smooth earth on its 
sides and eventually guessed its original purpose. A beginning was made 
last spring in the exploration of this cemetery and it will be fully investi- 
gated this winter. The beautiful furniture found last year in a tomb not 
far distant raises the hope that objects of similar artistic value may be 
unearthed in the cemetery which now lies so deeply covered. 

The large building called the “residency”? was occupied apparently 
during the eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties. It was later burned, 
as the calcining of the mud walls and the spaces left by the wooden door- 
posts and sills plainly show. The burning is attributed to the invading 
Israelites. (Or was it Philistines?) Above were buildings of the Early 
Iron Age. Some seven feet of rubbish accumulated here before the occu- 
pation which, on the testimony of scarabs, is attributed to Shishak (ca. 930 
B.c.). As yet no evidence of general rebuilding has been discovered from 
that time until the Roman period. The discovery of large numbers of 
Judean coins of Nero and the absence of later coins (with one exception) 
indicate that the chief building activity was probably during the Jewish 
war of 66-70 A. 

In several regards Tell el-Fari‘ is instructive to the student of Pales- 
tinian archeology. The extensive use of sun-dried brick with only the 
slightest foundation of stones, sometimes but a single layer of cobble 
stones, distinguishes the methods of building from those of the mountain 
districts. One might almost think himself in Mesopotamia. The fre- 
quent use of the coarse local sandstone at certain periods emphasizes the 
fact that the limestone backbone of Palestine does not protrude here as 
it does farther north. A Roman house had sandstone columns covered 
with white plaster, a bathroom with a concrete floor, and a small but 
deep bathtub which had received several linings of cement. Tomb- 
making was quite a different problem at Tell el-Fari‘ from what it was 
elsewhere in Palestine. The soldiers or traders who inhabited the tell 
attempted with indifferent success to reproduce in the hard soil of the 
plain the type of tomb which had developed in the cliffs of the Nile valley 
and the limestone hills of Syria. One would be interested to know which 
influence, Syrian or Egyptian, was the more powerful. 

The expedition has taken on a double character. Numerous flints 
were found in the wédi bed, and afterwards extensive deposits were dis- 
covered at numerous points on the plain above. They range from Acheu- 
lian down to the Bronze Age. Indeed, a heap of flakes found near the 
“residency’’ might even belong to the Early Iron Age, when flint sickles 
may still have been in use. Numerous examples of a fine microlithic 
culture, which is to be compared with that found last year at Shuqbah and 
Wadi el-Mughdrah, have been discovered. The discovery of several 
stations with what appear to be paleolithic artefacts on a plain in a region 
far from caves raises problems for the anthropologist. The expedition 
promises valuable material for the prehistorian as well as for the historian. 

Much remains to be done at Tell el-Fari‘. The mound is far from 
completely excavated. The name of the city which once stood there is 
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in dispute. A lucky discovery might settle’the point. A building of 
Roman age has made use of older sandstone building blocks covered with 
stucco. Evidently there were here structures which aspired to elegance, 
but no trace of the foundations of a corresponding building has been 
discovered. It must be in some part of the mound not yet excavated. 
A single sandstone pillar shaped and bored exactly like the tie-stones of 
“Solomon’s stables”? at Megiddo has been unearthed. Would further 
excavation find stables here as at Beisdn, Megiddo, and Ta‘anak? The 
very existence of such a city on the edge of the desert where water is now 
available during most of the year only at relatively distant springs raises 
a question for the geographer. 
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Storage jar and charred food from a store room of the Late Bronze Age which 
had suffered a devastating fire 


According to the evidence available the city had its best periods 
during the Hyksos age, during the eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties, 
and again in Roman times. After the Early Iron Age, that is after the 
division of the Hebrew kingdom, it was long unimportant or abandoned. 
It was an Egyptian outpost in Palestine during the second millennium 
B. c. and a Roman outpost toward the desert at the-beginning of the 
Christian era. What more will further excavation reveal? 


Mecippo 


The excavations of the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago 
at Tell el-Mutesellim have been continued under the direction of Mr. 
P. L. O. Guy. This Solomonic level on the east half of the mound now 
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lies exposed. This was the’ section of the tell first acquired, and, because 
the remains revealed so much of historical interest, it was decided to buy 
the remainder of the mound. With the eventual uncovering of the entire 
tell, the whole of the Solomonic level and of each of those below it will be 
exposed to view, each as a unit by itself. 

At present in the east section stables for three hundred horses may 
be seen. These were described in Dr. Albright’s report last year, up to 
which time room for two hundred horses had been uncovered. A large 
building of superior workmanship, of which the walls are still standing, 
is another of the interesting sights in this section of the city. Schumacher 
had uncovered part of it and supposed it to be a temple, but this identi- 
fication is not supported by the total plan as now seen. It was possibly 
the residence of the commandant of this section of the city or of the 
chariot battalion, since it stands immediately above the stables. 

During the past year the previously excavated section of the Solo- 
monic city has been left untouched and the attention of the excavators 
has been directed chiefly to uncovering the ruins on the remainder of the 
mound, an area of over 30,000 square meters. The magnitude of the 
operations undertaken may be seen from the fact that much over 10,000 
cubic meters of agricultural soil have been removed. The efficiency of 
the little railway and the long dumping chute previously installed has 
been increased by various ingenious devices, and those installations have 
paid for themselves over and over in their saving of the wages of long 
lines of basket-laden women toiling up and down the slope of the mound. 
All the earth removed has been dumped at the east of the tell where tombs 
and caves of high archeological interest were excavated and studied by 
Dr. C. 8. Fisher when he began the present undertaking. 

The three upper strata are not everywhere clearly defined. English 
pennies, objects of Hellenistic origin, and Iron Age pottery have been 
found within a few inches of the surface. Few small finds of great interest 
have been made recently ‘because over most of the extensive area of the 
hill the depth of the upper strata is very slight. Nevertheless in places 
one floor has been found above another, and, when the work is finished, 
it will be possible to write the history of Megiddo down to the time of its 
abandonment in the Hellenistic period. On the northwest side of the tell 
a city gate of extremely interesting plan and construction has been found. 
It ties up definitely with the enceinte wall of the Solomonic stratum. 

For many years to come the archeologist may look to Tell el- 
Mutesellim for a succession of interesting and important revelations. The 
identification of the numerous standing monoliths as hitching posts and 
supporting pillars in the stables will affect the interpretation of similar 
monoliths elsewhere. Certainly, as Mr. Guy pointed out to the writer, 
smiliar stones built into walls at Ta‘anak indicate the presence of stables 
there also. Another at Tell el-Fari‘ has been mentioned. Mr. Alan 
Rowe points out the presence of stables near the migdol of the age of 
Amenophis III at Beisin. As other cities near or on the plains are exca- 
vated, similar discoveries should be made. Doubtless, however, it will 
be long before all of Solomon’s stables are uncovered and a check can be 
made on the Hebrew historian’s claim that the great king had 4,000 
stalls for his chariots and 1200 horsemen. 

The writer is indebted to Mr. Guy and Dr. W. E. Staples for their 
courtesy in showing him and members of the American School of Oriental 
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The open bowls of two chalices from Late Bronze Age tomb, one portraying a sylvan scene 


Research over the site and to Mr. Guy for details of the above account 
and permission to publish them. One looks forward to the forthcoming 
preliminary publication of Mr. Guy’s findings. 


TELL EN-NASBEH 


Dr. William Frederic Badé, professor of Old Testament Literature 
and Semitic Languages in Pacific School of Religion and director of its 
Palestine Institute, has published a short but comprehensive report of 
the results of the spring season’s excavations at Tell en-Nasbeh in the 
September BuLietin of Pacific School of Religion. Campaigns had 
already been carried on in 1926 and 1927. This year work was begun 
early in March with a staff consisting largely of students from Pacific 
School of Religion and, the weather being propitious, it was carried on 
practically without interruption until the beginning of July. The pre- 
vious seasons’ labors had revealed a city which was first occupied in the 
Early Bronze Age and was not entirely abandoned until the Roman period. 

In hope of discovering a principal city gate, Dr. Badé began excava- 
tion this year at the hitherto untouched northern end of the mound. 
The single wall found there was of different construction from that at the 
south end and was shown by pottery in the mud mortar of the masonry 
to belong to the Iron Age. Apparently the Bronze Age city, which had 
built the tremendous wall that ranged from sixteen to twenty-six feet in 
thickness, was much smaller than the later Iron Age, or Israelite, city. 
The size of the Israelite city is witnessed also by “suburbs” discovered 
outside the wall. Extra-mural buildings of the Iron Age had been pre- 
viously found at the south end of the mound. This year a trench twenty 
meters wide was cut up the slope outside the wall on the east side of the 
tell. Here also were houses of the Israelite period along with silos and 
cisterns, all of which testifies to a populous and prosperous city as occupy- 
ing not only the top of the mound but also its slopes in the period between 
Samuel and the Exile. A cave discovered just under the wall had been 
used as a burial place in the Early Bronze Age and as a dwelling in the 
Middle Bronze period. The Late Bronze Age was not represented, but 
‘ pottery from both Iron I and Iron II was found in the topmost layers. 
Evidently the cave was not used after about 600 B.c. On carrying the 
trench inside the sisteen-foot wall the excavators found the double wall 
and paved intra-mural area already known from previous campaigns. 

At the northern end of the city the excavators found a building of 
four rooms similar in plan to the Israelite sanctuary uncovered in 1927 
at the south end. The discovery within the building of a terra cotta 
cove, the torso of an Astarte figurine, and a small saucer-lamp nestling 
in a terra cotta stand shaped like the three-pronged branch of a tree, and 
the finding of Astarte heads and a conical betyl, or massebah, in the neigh- 
borhood combined to indicate that this was a temple of Astarte. 

The nature and meaning of the city strata become clearer after this 
season’s excavations. At the top are Hellenistic, chiefly Maccabean, 
remains, not, however, spread uniformly over the mound. Iron I and II, 
that is 900-1200 B. c. and 600-900 B. c., are well represented, Early Iron 
most fully. This, the age of Samuel, Dr. Badé believes to have been one 
of the most important periods in the city’s history. Large quantities of 
decorated, or “ Philistine’? potsherds were found during the season at the 
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north end of the mound. Below were Middle Bronze remains, with Early 
Bronze on the rock. . Almost nothing representative of Late Bronze 
(1600-1200 B. c.) has as yet been found at Tell en-Nasbeh. The abun- 
dance of Early Bronze remains testifies to the length and prosperity of 
this period of the city’s history. 

The most attractive of the season’s discoveries were made in a 
necropolis which Dr. Badé found north of the tell on the farther slope 
of a broad, low limestone hill. One tomb was found to contain two 
strata. The lower, which had been disturbed, belonged to the middle 
of Iron (ca. 700 8B. c.), the second to the Hellenistic period. Though the 
rabbeted doorstone was in place, the absence of skeletal remains showed 
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A Late Bronze Age tower on the outside of the Middle Bronze city wall on the 
south side of the city 


that the tomb had been rifled. However, interesting pottery imitating 
Greek forms and a varied collection of jewelry were found. The most 
attractive bit of pottery was a small globular vase of fine, thin paste 
made to represent a pomegranate. The calyx and even the scar due to 
tearing the fruit from the stem were carefully imitated. Another Hellen- 
istic tomb, though it had been rifled before the war for salable antiques, 
revealed a considerable number of seals, lamps, and pieces of jewelry. A 
coin of Archelaus (4 B.c. to 6 A.D.) dates it accurately. The largest 
number of objects was found in an Early Iron Age tomb. Among scores 
of bottles, bowls, juglets, amphoras, and chalices were an incense burner 
and two bowls of peculiar form. One certainly represents a swan, the 
wings having been painted on the oval top, from the end of which rises a 
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swan-like neck. The other, less beautiful, seems to be a miniature bee- 
hive. Two scarabs found in the tomb may assist to a more de ‘nite dating. 

On the mound itself there were found various scarabs, a number of 
stamped jar handles, including some of the well known lemelek type, and 
some graffiti on pottery. Two stamped handles bear the Hebrew letters 
for Yah or Yahu, a type which has been referred to the later poste: ilic 
period, the fourth century B.c. One stamp bears the letters MZH, pos- 
sible referring to the feast of unleavened bread, as was conjectured in 
regard to a similar seal found by Sellin and Watzinger at Jericho. Still 
another has the letters MZP and therefore duplicates a seal found in 1927. 
Dr. Badé suggests quite tentatively that it stands for Mizpah and may 
assist in the identification of the site. 

At the very end of the period of excavation Dr. Badé came upon 
indications of a possible Bronze Age burial in the necropolis, and, in the 
mound, within the walls, he uncovered an underground stairway, appar- 
ently belonging to the Hellenistic period but superficially similar to one 
found by Sellin at Ta‘anak in a much earlier context. Unfortunately 
both tomb and stairway had to be covered up and left for another cam- 
paign, which, it is to be hoped, will not be too long postponed. 

There remains still to be uncovered a not inconsiderable section of 
the ancient city running across the mound from east to west. No gate 
has yet been found, though one is conjectured on the south toward the 
spring. The size of the Bronze Age city remains to be determined. The 
identification with Mizpah is still a question far from settled, as a recent 
article published by Propst Herzberg in the Zeitschrift fiir die alttes- 
tamentliche Wissenschaft abundantly demonstrates. The mound has 
already thrown most valuable light on the cultural history of the moun- 
tain region through two millennia. When Dr. Badé finishes his task, he 
will be the first to have completely excavated any Palestinian site, and, 
with the fuller investigation of the city’s necropolis, the results will prove 
to be of the greatest historical significance. 


‘AIN SHEMS 


The third American expedition at work in Palestine is that of Haver- 
ford College under the supervision of Professor Elihu Grant at ‘Ain Shems, 
ancient Beth Shemesh. The campaign began under the direction of Dr. 
Clarence §. Fisher early in July and was officially completed at the end 
of November under the direction of Professor Grant, who arrived in 
August. To both Dr. Fisher and Dr. Grant I am indebted for repeated 
courtesies to members of the School and to myself, and to Dr. Grant for 
the summing up of the season’s work. 

The first step was to complete the clearance of a tomb on the south- 
west side of the mound which had been tapped in the previous campaign. 
From it several pieces of decorated pottery were taken. The chicf goal 
of the campaign was to lay bare the entire western end of the mound. 
Accordingly work was begun among the Hebrew tombs along the north- 
west edge of the hill and proceeded upward toward the east and south 
until it reached the limit of the previous year’s dig at the city temple. 
The tombs in this region were unfortunately not numerous nor rich in 
objects. One had been invaded by a stone quarry. However, an un- 
usual type of tomb door was found. The rabbeted stone which fitted 
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into a small rectangular doorway was held in place by a large cylindrical 
stone rolled against it. One wonders whether this type of closure per- 
sisted until New Testament times. Much of the lower part of the slope 
was occupied by large cisterns which had caved in and held almost no 
objects of interest. The ground was in any case thoroughly cleared to 
serve as dumping space. Eventually houses were reached outside the 
wall, then a large tower of the Bronze Age. This had been abandoned 
in the Iron Age and a patch put behind it in the shortened wall. Inside 
the city also were cisterns, numerous and large. Another tower was 
found on the south side almost touching the pre-war excavations of 
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Gold objects from hoard in a pot which contained 400 objects, carnelian beads, scarabs, cylinder seals, 
chains, pins, rings, pendants shaped like pomegranate buds, and other jewels 


Mackenzie, and the wall was followed around the entire western end of 
the tell. 

Numerous clay ovens were found made by building a form of shards 
and plastering it inside with clay which baked as the oven was used. 
Several samples of beaten lime floors appeared in the Late Bronze stratum. 
A palatial house of this age sat at the west end of the tell to enjoy the 
salubrious ocean breezes. A drain running from the center of the city 
out beneath the wall was uncovered. Loom weights were numerous, 
ballista balls very few, just the contrary of Tell en-Nasbeh. The most 
startling discovery was a treasure pot with a great variety of jewelry, in 
all about 400 items. The variety is such that it may well represent a 
tomb robber’s coilection. 
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Another stratum was added, making five in all: I, Byzantine; II, 
Late Iron and Middle Iron; III, Early Iron; IV, Late Bronze; and V, 
probably Middle Bronze. Apparently the city wall shrank in the Early 
Iron Age, but the city expanded out over the walls. However, the evi- 
dence for expansion, in the shape of extra-mural houses, was not so great 
on the northwest and that found in the previous campaign on the south- 
west. Yet the decorated potsherds distinctive of the Early Iron Age 
were much more numerous than in 1928. Fewer whole pieces were found 
because fewer tombs were tapped. In the Hebrew period, which cannot 
as yet be divided into Middle and Late, it appeared that the higher center 
of the tell was largely deserted, and the houses crowded down to the wall 
and beyond it. Caleined walls and charred grain indicated a probable 
destruction of the city between the Late Bronze and the Early Iron period 
and again at the end of the Early Iron Age. Was the first due to the Phil- 
istine and the second to the Hebrew invasion? The work of this year 
confirmed the conclusion drawn from that of 1928 that the Late Bronze 
Age was the period when Beth Shemesh was richest, though not neces- 
sarily most populous. Naturally present conclusions are more or less 
tentative. The mound is one in which the stratification is relatively clear 
and the finds have been numerous. The excavation of the remainder will 
reveal much that is of artistic and historical value. 


The Danish expedition under Dr. Hans Kjaer, curator of the National 
Museum at Kopenhagen, and Dr. Aage Schmidt has been proceeding 
slowly this year with its work at Seiliin, ancient Shiloh, under Dr. Schmidt’s 
direction. The writer has been twice over the ground under Dr. Schmidt’s 
courteous and enthusiastic guidance. As little has been published regard- 
ing this most interesting piece of work, it is impossible to report all that 
may be seen by the visitor. Suffice it to say that, like Dr. Mader’s exca- 
vations at Haram Ramet el-Khalil, the Danish labors at Seilin have 
presented a valuable epitome of the religious history of Palestine. 

Seilin exhibits a most interesting complex of structures. To the 
student of the history of religion in Palestine it makes a remarkable 
appeal, for the seat of early Israelite worship became later an important 
place of pilgrimage for Jew, Christian, and Moslem. The discovery of 
churches with interesting and beautiful mosaics is the most important 
result of recent excavations. They lay to the south of the mound where, 
quite plainly, the site of the tabernacle was sought during the Hellenistic 
period and until the abandonment of the place after the Crusades. On 
the mound itself the city wall can now be traced through most of its 
course, thanks to occasional soundings, and more extensive excavation 
at one spot has made important but puzzling discoveries of buildings 
outside the wall. It is to be hoped that the church foundations and the 
mosaics, which Dr. Schmidt has conserved with infinite pains, may be 
roofed over and saved for the future. 

Further excavation on a large scale is eminently desirable. Numerous 
questions remain unanswered. Was the site practically unoccupied dur- 
ing the Bronze Age, or did the Israelites occupy a site already sacred? 
When did they take it, during the Bronze Age, or at the beginning of 
Early Iron? This is another of the sites, which, like Ai and Jericho, can 
assist in determining the date and character of the Hebrew conquest. 
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Was the place unoccupied during the Middle and Late Iron Ages, that is 
after the loss of the ark? And was it destroyed by the Philistines, or did 
it gradually fall into ruins after the loss of the ark? The material docu- 
ments discovered may be able to tell much regarding the religious history 
of the Hebrews during the period of the monarchy. The Danish expedi- 
tion deserves hearty support in its efforts to unravel many perplexing 
problems. 
JERASH 

The Hellenistic, Roman, and Byzantine city of Gerasa, the modern 
Jerash, will continue for many years to provide “finds” of great artistic 
and historical value. Through some trick of fate more of the glory of 


Through the courtesy of Dr. Sukenik and the Hebrew University 


General view of synagog excavated, Mt. Gilboa in the background 


Rome and Byzantium has been preserved in this Palestinian Pompeii 
than in any other Syrian site. The task of clearing it is proceeding 
slowly because of lack of funds, but the Trans-Jordan government under 
the supervision of Mr. George Horsfield, director of Antiquities, is taking 
all the care its meager resources allow for the preservation of the uncov- 
ered remains, so that Gerasa may continue to stand for many a generation 
as a remarkable historical object-lesson. 

Clearances made in the progress of the campaign of conservation, 
which was begun in 1926, have revealed may hitherto unsuspected features. 
Excavations as such, begun at the instance of Yale University in 1928 
and financed partly through funds raised by Professor B. W. Bacon, partly 
through the British School of Archeology at Jerusalem, were continued 
in 1929. From the beginning they have been directed by Mr. J. W. 
Crowfoot, director of the British School, who has been assisted by mem- 
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bers of the British School and by the “Two-Brothers Fellows” of Yale 
University, who were also members of the American School of Oriental 
Research at Jerusalem. Mr. Crowfoot has published preliminary reports 
covering part of the spring’s labors in the Quarterly Statement of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund and has kindly supplied many unpublished 
details for this report. 

The work of the expedition has been confined to the churches of 
Jerash, which have proved unusually numerous and interesting. In all, 
nine churches, not to mention chapels, have been discovered up to the 
present time. Of these the largest and most important was the basilica 
of St. Theodore, excavated in 1928 and described in the Quarterly Statement 
for January. It was called the ‘“‘martyrium” and was built in the years 
494-496 a.p. The excavation of St. Theodore’s has revealed a great 
complex of buildings, 150 meters long, surrounding a fountain court, 
probably the fountain at which, according to Epiphanius, there recurred 
annually at Epiphany the miracle of the turning of water into wine. 

Late in the year 1928 a basilica was discovered to the east of the 
fountain court. During the spring of this year the uncovering of this 
church was continued. It proved to be much better built than the larger 
church of St. Theodore and probably was earlier, perhaps of the fourth 
century. Unfortunately it had suffered so greatly from later occupants 
that very little of its pavements and practically no inscriptions were pre- 
served. In a corner chapel the twelve months of the year had been 
represented in sixth-century mosaics, but, though most of the names were 
preserved, the pictures had been destroyed. 

Three entrances to the fountain court have been found. One, which 
comes from the direction of the temple of Artemis, seems to belong to the 
first century, long before the area was converted to Christian uses. A 
second was from the west. The third and finest was from the east. From 
near the Nymphzum on the grand, central, monumental street of Gerasa 
a magnificent stairway ran from a columned entrance up to the old basilica. 
Since, however, like other Gerasene churches, the basilica had been ori- 
ented toward the east, the entrance was reached by corridors which ran 
around the church toward the fountain court. 

A hundred meters west of St. Theodore’s were ruins which had been 
described as a basilica. They were found to consist of a circular central 
_church and two parecclesia, much like the great church at Bosra. The 

floor had been covered with brilliant mosaics which have been badly 

damaged and partly destroyed. One section, three meters square, pic- 
tures a town with two gates, nine towers, and two churches, a river in the 
foreground and trees behind. Alexandria, with a part of the Pharos 
lighthouse, and Memphis were represented, as preserved legends show. 
A long dedicatory inscription announces that the church was sacred to 
Saint John the Baptist and was finished in 531 4. p. One of the parecclesia, 
built in 529, was dedicated to St. George, the other, finished in 532, to 
St. Cosmas and St. Damianus. The mosaic in the former had been 
badly mutilated. That in the central church was much better preserved 
and figured many animals and also the portraits of the founder of the 
church and his wife. 

Near the west gate of the city, almost due south of the last church 
mentioned, another was found, a basilica with nave and two aisles, all 
three ending in apses. The mosaic inscriptions, which resembled those 
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of St. Theodore’s, were badly mutilated. The dedication to the pabnrais 
mpwrograras St. Peter and St. Paul was preserved, but without the date. 
It probably was built about 540 a.p. A mosaic similar to that in the 
church of St. John the Baptist pictured Alexandria, but it had suffered 
greatly. Both “topographical” mosaics were published in colors in the 
Illustrated London News of November 23. 

The most important discovery of the year was a synagog underlying 
a church which stood above and to the west of the great temple of Artemis. 
The ruins had been described as those of a temple, but the excavations, 
carried on for a month only, April 16 to May 17, not only made clear the 
plan of the church, but also that of the synagog which had preceded it. 
The church was built, as the few preserved letters of the mosaic inscrip- 
tion of dedication showed, in the year 530 a.p. It was roughly and 
carelessly built, chiefly of re-used stones, at a time when four other 


Through the courtesy of Dr. Sukenik and the Hebrew University 


Central mosaic showing Signs of the Zodiac, the four seascns, and in the center the chariot of the sun 


churches were in process of erection in Gerasa. It consisted of a nave 
and two aisles with courts to both east and west and traces of other build- 
ings on the north. The nave was paved with mosaic in the same style as 
other Gerasene churches of the period, but little was preserved. At the 
east end was an exterior apse. 

The synagog floor was discovered soon after operations on the church 
began. First a mosaic picturing the Flood and the Ark came into view 
about six inches below the church floor, near the entrance to the synagog. 
Its legends were in Greek. Around the Flood scene was a border contain- 
ing among other objects a menorah, a lulab, an ethrog, a shofar, and a case 
for the Law. Other mosaics were found in the north aisle with an inscrip- 
tion in Hebrew giving the names of benefactors. The church was ori- 
ented toward the east, the synagog toward the west, that is toward 
Jerusalem. Unfortunately nothing has yet been found to determine posi- 
tively the date of the synagog. It was, of course, earlier than 530, the 
date of the church. Josephus witnesses to a Jewish community in Gerasa 
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in the first century a. D., but nothing in the building suggests so early a 
date. Possibly it belongs to the fifth century. It was destroyed, doubt- 
less, in consequence of Justinian’s anti-Jewish policy. 

The church at the Propylaea was found to have suffered so seriously 
that not very much can be made of the remains. However, a mosaic was 
found giving the date of its conversion to Christian use as 564 A.p. At 
the north end of the city on the east side of the stream just north of the 
beautiful spring, ‘Ain Keirawan, is a church which had been dedicated to 
the “Apostles, Prophets, and Martyrs.” As in other Gerasene churches 
the floor was of mosaic. The plan was unusual, a cross within a square. 
The last church excavated was certainly one of the last built in Gerasa. 
Enough of the dedicatory inscription remained to date it to the bishopric 
of Genesius, in the year 610, not long before the Moslem conquest. It 
lay at the extreme west of the city. To complete the list, the ninth 
church must be mentioned, a three-apsed structure uncovered in 1928 on 
the east side of the city among the village threshing floors. To whom it 
was dedicated did not appear, but it was built by one Procopius in 525 
A. D., under the rule of Bishop Paul. 

The nine churches in their very number are a commentary on the 
Christian zea! of Gerasa in the fifth and sixth centuries. The mutilation 
of their beautiful frescoes may testify to bitter fanaticism and fierce quar- 
rels, or possibly to Moslem zeal. The inferior quality of their stone work 
shows the deterioration of artisanship in the Byzantine period as com- 
pared with the earlier centuries which created the Nymphzeum, the baths, 
and the great temple. They are an important addition to the materials 
which make it possible to visualize the history of the Byzantine world 
before the rise of Islam. 

BetH ALPHA 


One of the most unexpected and astonishing discoveries of the year 
was the synagog at Beth Alpha. On December 28, 1928, workmen dig- 
ging an irrigation ditch near the new Jewish colony of Beth Alpha in the 
Valley of Jezreel uncovered a mosaic. They informed the Hebrew Uni- 
versity, and Dr. Sukenik, professor of Archeology and leading authority 
on synagog architecture, immediately undertook the excavation of the 
remains, working seven weeks through the rains of winter in order that 
the improvements planned by the colonists might not be too long impeded. 
Details of this report I owe to the kindness of Dr. Sukenik and the Uni- 
versity Registrar’s office. 

A synagog complex twenty-eight meters long and fourteen wide was 
uncovered. It consisted of courtyard, narthex, and synagog proper, 
which was divided by pillars into a nave and two aisles. A new feature 
of synagog architecture was a semicircular apse at the south end, with a 
platform from which the Law could be read. The congregation, there- 
fore, faced Jerusalem, as in the Palestinian synagogs of the time. The 
three entrances were in the north, not the south, as in gether Palestinian 
synagogs, where the congregation had to face the doors. There were 
stone benches around three sides, and a door at the west led into a room 
almost wholly destroyed. Perhaps the stairway to the women’s gallery 
went up from this point. 

The most striking feature was a tesselated pavement which covered 
all the floor. In the courtyard and narthex it had a simple geometrical 
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design. In the aisles of the synagog it imitated carpet patterns. In the 
nave were three designs of ambitious character. That near the apse 
carried the various “holy vessels’ of the synagog, the ark flanked by two 
birds representing cherubim, the shofar, lulab, ethrog, and menorah. Also 
a chamber was depicted with draperies drawn back leaving the entrance 
open. Another design depicted the sacrifice of Isaac, all the various 
figures in the story being labeled in Hebrew. It was surrounded by a 
wide border of flowers, fruits, birds, and animals. In the center of the 
nave was a four-meter square carrying a circular zodiac, with four genii 
representing the seasons in the corners. At the center was the quadriga 
of the sun from which the twelve signs radiated. No description can 
convey an idea of the quaintness of. the work. 


Through the courtesy of Dr. Sukenik and the Hebrew University 


The quadrigea of the sun 


One of the most welcome features of the mosaic was an inscription 
in Aramaic giving the date of the building, the first to be found in any 
Palestinian synagog. It was built under the emperor Justin, probably 
the first of that name, and therefore between 517 and 528 a.p. The 
craftsmén proudly recorded their names in Greek. Hitherto Palestinian 
synagogs have been dated solely by comparison of architectural and 
artistic forms. The discovery of even one dated synagog is welcome. The 
art of the mosaics is naive and primitive to an astonishing degree; it is 
country art, but it is most interesting because of its colors and motifs. 
Coming from a small and entirely unknown Jewish village, it suggests 
what may be found in the large city synagogs, like that at Jerash, which 
still lie underground. 
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Monastic RESEARCH 


Rev. D. J. Chitti and Mr. Michael Marcoff have continued their 
studies of monastic sites in the Judean Wilderness. In the ruins of a 
laura situated in the gorge between Jeba’ and Makmias and provisionally 
identified as the Laura of St. Firmin they found an underground baptistry 
with a quotation from Psalms 29:3 in Syriac, according to Prof. Burkitt 
the first to be found in Christian-Palestinian Syriac. They have made 
provisional identifications of several Jawras mentioned in the Lives of St. 
Cyriac and St. Sabas. During July and August Mr. Chitti, with the 
assistance of other members of the British School of Archeology, con- 
tinued the investigation of the Monastery of St. Euthymius at Khan 
el-Ahmar. The stairway and door to the saint’s tomb were cleared and 
underneath the floor of the supposed tomb was found another chamber 
with numerous bones. Other clearances were made around the founda- 
tion walls and in the chambers below the church level. The farther the 
excavations go, the more complicated become the architectural probl-ms 
due to repeated alterations and reconstructions. 


PREHISTORY—MUGHARET EL-WAD 


At the time of Dr. Albright’s report a year ago Mr. C. Lampert, 
assistant director of the Department of Antiquities, had just made trial 
soundings at Mugharet el-Wad and other caves in Wadi el-Mughdrah 
near ‘Athlit, with sensational results. At the request of the Department 
of Antiquities this piece of work was taken over by Miss Dorothy Garrod 
and her associates of the British School of Archeology at Jerusalem in 
collaboration with the American Schoo! of Prehistory represented by Miss 
Harriet Allyn of Mount Holyoke College. The labors of three months, 
April to June, proved most fruitful, as a brief summary by Miss Garrod 
in October Quarterly Statement shows. 

Six separate prehistorica strata were distinguishable: Bronze Age to 
recent (60 cm.), Microlithic (10 em.), three Upper Paleolithic strata 
(190 em.), and Mousterian (depth unknown). This is the most extensive, 
indeed the first real series of Stone Age strata discovered in Palestine. In 
the lowest of the Upper Paleolithic strata, which was characterized by 
very delicate flint points, two human jaws and a fragment of a frontal 
bone were found. In the Microlithic level a small pebble roughly carved 
to represent a human head was found in association with a collective 
burial of ten skeletons of children and adolescents. Thus the expedition 
added a second product of Stone Age art to the bull’s head carved in bone 
found- by Mr. Lampert a year ago. The Microlithic stratum seems to 
be Mesolithic, since in it no potsherds were found and the stratum above 
seems to be Chaleolithic. Miss Garrod regards its industry as slightly 
better and therefore later than that which she discovered at Shuqbah 
the previous year. The Upper Paleolithic strata showed both resem- 
blances and differences when compared with the corresponding European 
strata. The Mousterian stratum has hardly been touched and other 
caves remain to be explored. The expedition is to continue its work in 
the spring and further interesting developments are almost certain. 

Pére Mallon of the Pontifical Biblical Institute of Jerusalem has 
recently begun the excavation of a large and promising Neolithic site at 
Tell Ghassil above the Dead Sea on the way from the Allenby Bridge 


to Madeba. 
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Signor Botticina has continued the Italian excavations at Amman 
in a month’s campaign this autumn, during which he cleared the temple 
on the citadel hill. It is said that the temple appears to belong to the time 
of Marcus Aurelius, with some remains of an earlier Hellenistic structure. 


Through the courtesy of Dr. Sukenik and the Hebrew University 


Mosaic depicting ark with birds representing cherubim; and showing the perpetual lamp 


The Palestine Department of Antiquities has published as an “ Official 
Gazette Extraordinary” a ‘ Provisional Schedule of Historical Sites and 
Monuments.” Some 3000 sites are listed, located by reference letters on 
the map of the Palestine Exploration Fund, and briefly described. All 
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such sites as well as others which may be listed latter are placed under the 
protection of the Antiquities ordinance. The value of the list to the 
archeologist and topographer is obvious. 

It is a matter for congratulation that three of the eleven expeditions 
mentioned are American and two others have had American co-operation 
in finance and staff. Unfortunately the training of practical archeologists 
in America has not kept pace with the growth of interest. Yet the staff 
in two expeditions has been predominantly American. The disturbances 
in Palestine have not interfered with any expedition or endangered any 
archeologist in the field. 

Work is to be carried on during 1930 at Tell el-Fari', Tell Beit Mirsim, 
Megiddo, Baldtah, ‘Ain Shems, Seilin, Mugharet el-Wad, Tell Ghassil, 
and by Professor Garstang at Jericho. The resumption of long discon- 
tinued operations at one major site is promised for 1931. The future 
promises well for the progress of archeology in Palestine. 

January 4, 1930. 


ANNUAL MEETINGS OF THE TRUSTEES AND THE 
CORPORATION 


The annual meeting of the Trustees was held at the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York, extending over several sessions, December 
30 and 31. Present: Messrs. Bacon, Barton, Butin, Jackson, Mont- 
gomery, Moulton, Munro, Patten, Ropes. The following is a summary 
of the actions taken. 

The Vice-President, Prof. A. V. W. Jackson, presented the following 
resolution, which was unanimously adopted: 


Wuereas, The announcement has been made to the Trustees and the 
Members of the Corporation of the American Schools of Oriental Research 
and to those present at this meeting, that the Rockefeller Foundation 
has promised to contribute to our Schools, dollar for dollar, as much 
money as may be raised towards supporting and advancing their work, 
during the next seven years, up to two hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
($250,000); and furthermore that it has made to the Schools a munificent 
grant of money for each of these seven years, which can be appropriated 
to our work of research, 

Be It Resolved, Therefore, That the American Schools of Oriental 
Research hereby express to the Rockefeller Foundation their sincere 
gratitude for this most liberal grant and most generous promise of assist- 
ance, both of which are a splendid encouragement to the work which the 
Schools are doing and a source of inspiration for further accomplishment 
in the future. 


The President presented to the meeting the desirability of a reorgan- 
ization of the Board of Trustees, so that a fair proportion of them might 
be men of affairs. This plan would follow in part the organization of the 
School in Athens, where the Trustees are wholly men of affairs, the execu- 
tive work of the School lying in the hands of a Managing Committee. 
He proposed that such an Executive Committee, of enlarged number, be 
constituted, with its definite function, alongside of the Trustees whose 
chief business would lie in direction of the finance and such business as 
the Charter imposes upon them. 
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This policy was unanimously approved by the meeting, which then 
voted an amendment to Article iii, Section 2, of the By-Laws, so as to 
read: “At their first meeting in each year the Board of Trustees shall 
elect an Executive Committee for the ensuing year.” It was understood 
that for the present the Executive Committee should be constituted of 
twelve members. 

In consequence of this action a partial reorganization of the Trustees 
was effected, some of the Trustees having graciously accepted position on 
the Executive Committee and retiring from the Trustees; President Evans, 
of Crozer Seminary, and Professor Bacon, of Yale, retiring, and being 
succeeded, by vote of the Trustees to fill their unexpired terms, by Mr. 
Henry J. Patten, of Chicago, and Mr. John Frederick Lewis, of Phila- 
delphia. At the meeting of the Corporation, the term of Professor Munro 
(Princeton) expiring, Mr. Charles B. Fritz, of Philadelphia, was elected 
to succeed him. 

The following decisions were reached with reference to financial 
matters, after ample discussion of the Budget presented by the Treasurer. 

1. That the unfinished wing of the Jane Dows Nies Memorial Build- 
ing in Jerusalem be completed, and $10,000, or as much of it as may be 
required, was appropriated for that purpose. 

2. That the Joseph Henry Thayer Memorial Fellowship be revived, 
beginning with the academic year 1930-31 with a stipend of $1500. For 
this the amount mentioned was appropriated. 

3. That the salary of the Director of the Jerusalem School be raised 
from $3000 to $5000 a year. 

4. That the stipends of the Annual Professors in the schools at 
Jerusalem and Baghdad be raised from $1000 to $2000 a year. 

5. That all money contributed by our Patrons, supporting institu- 
tions, and others be set aside for endowment. 

6. That the Executive Committee be authorized at its discretion to 
expend the balance of the grant from the Rockefeller Foundation in 
research work in connection with the two Schools. 


The following appointments were made by vote of the Trustees and 
Executive Committee in joint session: 

Prof. E. A. Speiser (Pennsylvania), as Field Director of the Baghdad 
School for 1930-31. 

Prof. R. P. Dougherty (Yale), as Annual Professor of the Baghdad 
School for 1932-33. 

Prof. H. J. Cadbury (Bryn Mawr), as Editor of the ANNUAL—along 
with a resolution of thanks for his services in the two years past. 

Prof. W. F. Albright (Johns Hopkins), as Editor of the BULLETIN, 
succeeding the President (Dr. Albright to assume duty next fall). 

The President appointed as Committee on Examinations for the 
Thayer Fellowship, Professors Dougherty, Kraeling and Knopf, of Yale. 

The President reported that the British School of Archeology in 
Jerusalem had determined to give up its building in Jerusalem and had 
asked the privilege of depositing its library in our building there. He 
further reported that Dr. McCown had said that there was sufficient 
room to accommodate it and had outlined in a general way an agreement 
between us and the British Sehool for its reception and storage. It was 
voted to approve this arrangement in principle and to refer it to the 
officers to complete. : 
21 
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On motion of Professor Moulton it was voted to convey to Professor 
Rockwe!l and to the Union Theological Seminary the thanks of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research for their custody of the effects of 
the American Palestine Society and for turning over to us and to other 
institutions the said effects in such good condition. It was noted that 
the remaining photographic plates of the Second Expedition had been 
deposited at Bangor Seminary, the surveying instruments at our School 
at Jerusalem, a part of the Hamath inscriptions at the University Museum 
at Philadelphia, while a part of them with the mounted birds remain at 
Union Seminary. 

The President then presented a letter from Dr. McCown making 
proposals looking toward the raising of our academic standards in the 
School at Jerusalem and securing from American universities recognition 
of the work done there in the way of giving credit for it. Voted to approve 
such action and to refer the matter to Dr. McCown and the officers to 
work out. 

The Treasurer asked permission to use a $500 item in the Budget of 
the Baghdad School so as to effect arrangements with the printer, M. 
Geuthner, so that the printing of the series of Baghdad School Publications 
may be expedited. This was approved. 

At the meeting for organization of the Trustees after the meeting of 
the Corporation, the present officers were re-elected. The following 
were appointed members of the Executive Committee: The President 
and the Secretary, ex officio; President Adler, Professors Albright, Bacon, 
Breasted, Cadbury, Dougherty, Evans, Munro, Pfeiffer, Torrey. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CORPORATION 


The Annual Meeting of the Corporation was held in Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, on December 30, at 5 p. M., President Montgomery 
in the chair. 

The roll call of Delegates of Contributing Institutions, Life Members 
and Patrons, showed a large majority present, in person or by proxy. 

The Reports of the Officers and of the Directors of the two Schools 
were presented in printed form in the BULLETIN. 

A committee consisting of Professors Hatch and Fullerton was 
appointed to nominate four Trustees to succeed those whose terms were 
expiring. They nominated Mr. Charles B. Fritz, Professors Montgomery, 
Morgenstern, and Ropes. These gentlemen were duly elected by ballot. 

The resolution of thanks to the Rockefeller Foundation, adopted 
earlier in the day by the Trustees, was presented and unanimously passed 
as expressing the mind of the Corporation. 

Statements concerning the gift of the Rockefeller Foundation were 
made and interested discussion followed. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE FUND FOR BIBLICAL AND 
ORIENTAL ARCHAZ OLOGICAL RESEARCH 


This meeting took place Monday evening, December 30, in the Union 
Theological Seminary, and constituted part of the programine of the 
annual meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature. A large and inter- 
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ested audience listened to the following most effective and illuminating 
addresses, those of Drs. Badé and Pfeiffer being illustrated with the 
stereopticon: 


Report of the American Schools of Oriental Research...... W. J. Moulton 

The Tell-en-Nasbeh Expedition, 1929....................... W. F. Badé 

The Second Campaign of the Harvard-Baghdad School Expedition 


THE THAYER FELLOWSHIP AT JERUSALEM 


None of the possibilities offered to the Schools by the munificent 
grant of the Rockefeller Foundation affords greater satisfaction than 
the resumption that it now allows us of the Thayer Fellowship in the 
School in Jerusalem. This historic foundation goes back almost to the 
beginning of the School’s history, having been the gift of the American 
Institute of Archeology from 1901-1923. It then unfortunately lapsed. 

The Trustees at their recent meeting reestablished the Fellowship, 
the stipend being raised to $1500. It is open to students in the Contrib- 
uting Institutions. Competitive examinations will be held on Friday 
and Saturday, March 28-29, 1930; arrangements will be made for holding 
the examinations at any of the Contributing Institutions. 

Students wishing to compete should communicate with Prof. R. P. 
Dougherty, Babylonian Collection, Yale University, New Haven, Conn., 
from whom proper blanks of application and full information can be 
obtained. 


SUMMER SCHOOL IN JERUSALEM 


JuLty 15-Avueaust 14 


Director McCown of the Jerusalem School announces a four-weeks’ 
summer session, in codperation with the American University Seminar to 
Palestine. The seminar is led by Dr. Arthur J.-Jackson, Director of the 
Department of Religion in The American University, Washington, D. C. 

En route to Jerusalem Dr. Jackson will lecture on the Geography and 
Peoples of Palestine, During the session in Jerusalem Director McCown 
will offer a course in the History and Archeology of Palestine. A study 
trip of four or five days will be made into Samaria and Galilee, one to 
Hebron and Beit Jabrin and the Philistine country, and one to the Jordan 
and the Dead Sea region. Visits will be made, also, to the excavations 
being carried on at Beth-shemesh and Megiddo. 

A statement of academic credit equivalent to four semester hours 
will be issued by the director of the School. The Seminar is conducted 
on the most economic basis possible, and this year is offered at the low 
price of $625, New York to New York. The response has been so imme- 
diate that registrations have been closed due to the limited accommoda- 
tions available at the School and in hostels near by. But should there 
be those who are interested as a result of this announcement, they are 
urged to get in touch with Dr. Jackson at once. 
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THE PORTRAITS OF THE LATE DR. AND MRS. JAMES B. NIES 


In Buutetin No. 8, December, 1922, there appeared in conjunction 
with notice of the death of the Rev. Dr. James B. Nies a copy of a hand- 
some portrait of that gentleman. He had it painted to accompany a 
portrait of Mrs. Nies which had been painted earlier. Dr. Nies made no 
testamentary provision for these portraits, although he had signified his 
intention of giving Mrs. Nies’s portrait to the School in Jerusalem. Dr. 
Frederick H. Nies, his brother, has now most generously transferred 
these portraits to the School in Jerusalem and has had them shipped 
thither at his own expense. We are most heppy to secure these artistic 
pictures of our benefactors and are under great obligations to Dr. Nies 
for his delicate courtesy. May these portraits be followed by a gallery 
of pictures of American scholars who have distinguished themselves in 
Palestine exploration! 


REVIEW 


The Annual of the American Schools of Oriental Research—Volume IX, 
1929. Edited by Professor Henry J. Cadbury. Published by the 
Yale University Press. 

This number of the ANNUAL contains material which is of great 
importance to students of ancient civilizations. Recent archzological 
finds made at a site in Palestine and at a mound in northern Iraq are por- 
trayed. Thus the wide interests and specific aims of the American Schools 
of Oriental Research are fittingly represented. 

Fifteen pages are filled with Professor Elihu Grant’s concise report 
of the Haverford excavations at Beth Shemesh in 1928. The progress 
of the work is outlined and many of the unusual objects found are de- 
scribed. Eight plates of illustrations depict views of uncovered walls, 
types of pottery, and clay figurines. 

The main part of the ANNUAL, pages 17-94, contains a contribution 
by Dr. E. A. Speiser, entitled “ Preiiminary Excavations at Tepe Gawra.”’ 
This article presents the remarkable results of two weeks’ investigation 
under his direction in October, 1927, at Tepe Gawra, “one of the tallest 
mounds in the entire Mosul district, rising 70 feet above the level of the 
surrounding country.”’ -An engaging account is given of the various 
features of this archeological enterprise. Several introductory pages 
furnish a good background along geographical and historical lines as 
derived from a study of ceramics. Three main levels of occupation were 
found at Tepe Gawra, viz., a bottom neolithic level occupied by a people 
who produced painted pottery of the well-known early type, a middle 
pre-Bronze Age level occupied by Semitic invaders from the lower part of 
the Tigris-Euphrates valley, and an upper Early Bronze Age level occu- 
pied by “Sumero-Akkadians of pre-Sargonide days.”’ From these dis- 
coveries Dr. Speiser deduces weighty inferences which cannot be ignored 
in any future reconstruction of ancient Mesopotamian history. On pages 
55-94 of his report appear numerous reproductions of photographs and 
drawings illustrating the variety of material which was unearthed. 

This ANNUAL is a noteworthy addition to the series, indicating serious 
and arduous work on the field and painstaking attention to details in 
publication on the part of both contributors. 

R. P. DovaGHerry. 
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THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH IN 
JERUSALEM 


ANNOUNCEMENTS FoR 1930-1931 


The American School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem, known 
locally as the American School of Archzology, was founded to serve as 
a center for those who wish to study in Palestine and the Near East. 
It owns its own property of about two and one half acres, with comfort- 
able modern buildings which house its staff and students and provide 
room for class instruction, technical equipment, and the Library. The 
Library welcomes all serious students. The hospice is open to all Ameri- 
cans who come to Palestine for purposes of study and to archeologists 
and members of universities of other lands so far as its accommodations 


permit. 


PURPOSE OF THE SCHOOL 


The School is primarily a center for graduate study and research. 
Its instruction is calculated to meet the needs of graduates of American . 
universities and theological schools. Its purpose is to aid American 
scholars in any form of study which can be prosecuted better in Palestine 
than in America. 

The School serves students with a wide variety of interests, among 
which are the following: 

1. Archeology: The School is a center for American excavators, 
bringing together in its Library volumes which the excavator may wish 
to consult and offering space in its workroom for studying and drawing 
pottery and other objects excavated. It is not primarily an excavating 
institution, but it codperates generously with institutions engaged in exca- 
vation, and plans, as its means allow, to enlarge its direct archxological 
work. It offers its students opportunities to examine and understand 
the latest archzological methods and results and, if desired, will put 
qualified students in a position to receive training as field archeologists, 
a calling now much in demand. The rich remains of Semitic, Hellenistic, 
Roman, Byzantine, and Arabic art and architecture invite study. 

2. History in general: A true historical perspective and a sympa- 
thetic approach to the problems of history are distinctly promoted by a 
first-hand study of Palestine and its neighboring lands. In Palestine, 
Transjordania, and Syria are remains of Hellenistic and Roman civiliza- 
tion comparable with those of Timgad and Pompeii. 

3. Geography: The relation of geography to the history of civiliza- 
tion can be studied to excellent advantage in lands which boast a written 
history longer and fuller than found anywhere else in the world. Many 
regional and anthropogeographical studies are demanded. 

4. Epigraphy: Inscriptions in various Semitic languages, in Latin, 
Greek, and other tongues are to be found in situ and in museums. New 
discoveries are constantly being made. 

5. Paleography: There are rich collections of manuscripts in many 
languages in various monastic libraries in the Near East and in Jerusalem, 
especially in the famous Patriarchal Library of the Greek Orthodox 
Church. The School owns a photostatic apparatus. 

6. Folklore: The superstitions, legends, and social customs of the 
peoples of Palestine offer a field of study which is almost inexhaustible. 
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7. Anthropology: The student of social institutions and the evolution 

of civilization finds almost inexhaustible materials in the archeological 
discoveries which are now being made and in the innumerable survivals 
of ancient customs and institutions among the peasantry of Palestine. 

8. Prehistory: Recent discoveries of skeletal material and artifacts 
put Palestine in the forefront as a center for the study of the beginnings 
of civilization and the early spread of the human race. Large numbers 
of stations of stone-age culture both on the surface and in caves are being 
found. 

9. The History of Religions: The peasantry of Palestine still preserve 
in almost primitive simplicity religious rites and customs of immemorial 
antiquity. Traces of a wide variety of religious influences may still be 
discovered and are highly worthy of study. 

10. Islamics: Since Jerusalem is one of the three holy cities of Islam, 
many typical Moslem institutions are found there. Islam as it is can 
best be studied near its fountain head. The School Library possesses a 
good collection of Arabic literature. 

11. Linguistics: Greek and the Semitic languages, such as Syriac, 
Coptic, and Ethiopic, and especially Arabic and Hebrew, may be learned 
in Jerusalem from men who still use them. The student may have con- 
stant practice in the use of many modern languages in Jerusalem, which 
is one of the most cosmopolitan cities in the world. 

12. Biblical Research: Nearly all of the above disciplines contribute 
to what is one of the chief attractions of life in the Holy Land, the study 
of the geographical, archeological, and cultural background of biblical 
history and the investigation of modern customs and beliefs which throw 
light upon biblical interpretation. 

13. Church History: The great foundations of the Greek Orthodox 
Church and other Christian communions, which have been established 
there for centuries and still celebrate their ancient rites, render Jerusalem 
a remarkable center for the study of liturgies and church organization 
from a genetic point of view. Palestine and its neighboring lands preserve 
the remains of the oldest church buildings, some of which are still in use. 

14. The Near East: From Jerusalem one may easily and quickly 
reach Egypt, Syria, Cyprus, Anatolia, Arabia, and Iraq. The School, 
therefore, may serve as a center for study in all of these lands. 


FACILITIES AND INSTRUCTION OFFERED 


Since the School is intended primarily for research, it does not main- 
tain a large staff or offer numerous lectures. The Director and the Annual 
Professor offer lectures and seminars as outlined below. Honorary lec- 
turers supplement this program from time to time. For students of 
linguistics it is easy to find at reasonable rates tutors who speak the 
languages desired. In addition to the regular curriculum, special instruc- 
tion is given to meet particular needs in the various fields mentioned 
above. Field work is emphasized. 


Tue LIBRARY 


The Library of the School consists of over 5000 well-selected volumes 
beside many important pamphlets. The most useful magazines covering 
the field of the School’s interests are received. Constant additions are 
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being made. The well-selected library of the British School of Archeology 
with a number of important periodicals is to be housed in the American 
School beginning in the summer of 1930. For ten years it has been the 
policy of the two libraries to supplement each other and avoid duplica- 
tion, except in very important and often-used volumes. The reuniting 
of the two libraries, which were formerly housed together, will add to the 
= of both and offer added facilities to the students of the American 
School. 


Trips 


An essential and highly prized part of the work of the School is its 
geographical and archeological field trips. All major excavations and 
historical sites are visited and studied under the leadership of the Director. 
On the average a day a week is spent in the field, traveling on foot, on 
horseback, and by automobile. Occasionally longer journeys are taken. 
Short walks for archeological observation are taken in Jerusalem and its 
principal museums are visited. After the close of the winter term the 
School organizes a field trip of two or three weeks, usually on horseback, 
covering some important section of the country to which intensive study 
is to be devoted. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR STuDY IN OTHER INSTITUTIONS 


The School is located on Saladin Road a little north of Herod’s Gate, 
or Bab ez-Zahireh, only five minutes’ walk from the present Museum 
and Department of Antiquities and likewise from the site of the new 
Rockefeller Museum, now under construction. The fine library of the 
Museum as well as its exhibits are open to students. The Dominican 
Monastery of St. Etienne is but two or three minutes’ walk from the 
School. Students may make use of its large and comprehensive library 
and may also enter the Ecole Biblique, which includes some of the greatest 
of French scholars among its professors and offers a full course in linguistic, 
biblical, and theological studies. The School maintains cordial relations, 
in some cases direct codperation, with other institutions, German and 
French, Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish, many of which offer additional 
facilities for study and research. The Hebrew University, situated on 
Mount Scopus north of the city, with its new library building housing 
over 260,000 volumes, offers many opportunities for study. Courses in 
its well-known Institute of Jewish Studies are open to members of the 
School. The Newman School of Missions, which has a staff of specially 
trained language teachers, is but eight or ten minutes walk from the 
School. 


Tue CurricuLuM For 1930-1931 
Professor I. G. Matthews, Annual Professor 


1. The Religion of the Hebrew People in Relation to the Cultural Back- 
ground. 
2. Advanced Hebrew: A comparative study of Kings and Chronicles with 
special interest in geographical references and scribal methods. 
3. Aramaic of the Bible and Targums, the North Semitic Inscriptions, or 
the Assuan Papyri. 
Each of the above for one or two hours, according to need. 
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Professor C. C. McCown, Director 
1. The Geography, Archeology, and Cultural History of Palestine. Three 
hours a week. 

Autumn Term: Up to the Greek Period. 

Spring Term: From the Greek Period to the Crusades. 
2. Regional Studies. One hour a week. 

Autumn Term: Galilee or Transjordan. 

Spring Term: Jerusalem and Judea. 


Statements of credit will be given to those who regularly complete 
any of the above courses. 


ACADEMIC CALENDAR 
1930 


Summer School, July 15-August 14 
Autumn Term, October 6—December 12 


1931 
Winter Term, January 5-March 13 
Spring Field Trip, April 6-25 
Summer School, July 27—August 15 
Autumn Term, October 5—-December 11 


EXPENSES 

The tuition fee is $25 (£P5) a term, $20 (£P4) for the Summer School, 
and $15 for the Spring Field Trip. Students and professors of institutions 
which support the American Schools of Oriental Research are exempt 
from the payment of tuition fees. 

Board and room at the School cost $60 (£P12) a month during the 
summer (May to October) and $76.50 (£P13.50) during the winter, plus 
two per cent for service. Board by the day is $2.75 (55 piastres), service 
included. 

The cost of field trips is kept at the lowest point compatible with 
efficiency. Some $40 to $50 should be allowed for the shorter trips each 
term and $75 to $100 for the Spring Field Trip. 

A minimum of $1000 should be allowed for the journey from New 
York to Jaffa by direct cabin steamer, American Export or Fabre line, 
and return via France using Tourist Third Class across the Atlantic, with 
all of the absolutely necessary expenses incidental to a seven months’ 
stay at the School. The student should have at least $200 more to use 
on side trips in Egypt, Syria, and elsewhere. 


THAYER FELLOWSHIP 


The Thayer Fellowship of $1500 is offered each year to some graduate 
or student of the supporting institutions. Competitive examinations are 
held each year in March to select the candidate for the coming session. 


SuMMER ScHooLt—1930 


The School in Jerusalem announces the resumption of its Summer 
School, to be held for four weeks, from July 15 to August 14. Students 
are urged to arrive on Saturday, July 26, if possible. 
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During the three weeks the Director will give an intensive course of 
lectures on the geography and archeology of Palestine and will conduct 
numerous field trips for the study of excavations and historical sites. 
Among the places to be visited are Bethlehem, Tekoa, Hebron, Beersheba, 
Beit Jibrin and its famous: painted tombs, the Valley of Elah, the Valley of 
Sorek, Beth Shemesh, Emmaus, Mizpah, Gibeon, Gibeah, Rama, Anathoth, 
Ai, Baal Hazor, Bethel, Jericho, the Jordan, and the Dead Sea, and pos- 
sibly Jerash, the Pompeii of Palestine. It is planned to visit Shiloh, 
Shechem, Samaria, Megiddo, Beth Shean, Tiberias, Capernaum, Chorazin, 
Bethsaida, and Nazareth on a northward trip. 

The field trips and lectures are intended to be of use to all persons 
interested in biblical history and interpretation, whatever their religious 
views. Technical scholarship is not a prerequisite, although a most 
valuable preparation for the work proposed. 

The fee for the course is $20, which is remitted to instructors and 
students of institutions which support the American Schools of Oriental 
Research. The cost of board at the School will be $2.00 a day, plus ten 
per cent for service. Laundry will be washed at reasonable rates. 

A tour to the Mediterranean, which will include the Summer School, 
is being arranged by Professor A. J. Jackson, American University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Students may make arrangements directly with the Direc- 
tor or through Professor Jackson. Reservations should be made as long 
as possible in advance in order that other accommodations may be secured 
at reasonable rates should the School hospice be overcrowded. 


PERSONAL NEEDS—HEALTH 


In Jerusalem the visitor will find good stores with American and 
European goods for sale. He will discover articles to supply practically 
all of his needs, but not always of the type to which he is accustomed. 
Prices average about as in American cities. It is wise to bring clothes 
for riding and tramping, especially easy, well-made shoes to stand rough 
wear. Standards of living and dressing are much the same as in American 
cities. For the summer very thin clothing is necessary, but a sweater or 
overcoat will sometimes be needed in the evening. For autumn and 
winter and the Spring Field Trip heavy, warm clothing is necessary, as 
well as some of lighter weight. For the Spring Field Trip a light, warm 
sleeping bag is most useful. 

Both in summer and winter one must be prepared for extremes of 
heat and cold, but not such as are dangerous or unpleasant. In winter 
the temperature does not often go below freezing point, but the cold is 
penetrating. The heat of summer is dry, usually tempered by ocean 
breezes. Rain falls in the months from October to April, but never in 
summer. In general the climate is like that of southern California. In 
Jerusalem, 2500 feet above sea level, the summer temperatures are not 
excessively trying or disagreeable, owing to the dryness of the atmosphere 
and the ocean breezes. The nights are almost never unpleasantly hot. 
Sanitary conditions in Jerusalem are good; there are excellent doctors 
and hospitals. The climate is decidedly stimulating. The trips of the 
school may seem somewhat strenuous at first to those accustomed to 
sedentary life, but they involve no unusual dangers and make no physical 
demands beyond the strength of normal persons in good health. In fact, 
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the life of the School, with its combination or indoor study and field trips, 
is distinctly healthful. 

Vaccination against smallpox and inoculation against typhoid fever 
are recommended. Certificates of vaccination should be carried. 


Further information, especially regarding the Thayer Fellowship, 
will gladly be given by the officers of the Corporation, Professor James A. 
Montgomery, President, 6806 Greene Street, Germantown, Philadelphia, 
and Professor George A. Barton, Secretary-Treasurer, northeast corner 
Forty-third and Spruce Streets, Philadelphia. 

Final and full information regarding the School and the hospice will 
be given by the Director. It is especially important that applications 
for rooms be made some months in advance, if possible, in order that, if 
the School hospice be already full, other reservations at reasonable rates 
may be made. 
C. C. McCown, Director 
American School of Oriental Research 
Jerusalem 


Cable address, 
Monuments, Jerusalem 
February 6, 1930 


NOTES 
The Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund for Jan- 


uary publishes (p. 1) the following gratifying appreciation: 

“Prof. W. F. Albright has left his post as Director of the American 
School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem, and assumed his duties as 
Professor in succession to the late Paul Haupt, at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. He carries with him the good will of all who know his ten years’ 
work for the school in Jerusalem, and his brilliant articles upon Pales- 
tinian history, topography and geography which flow in such rapid succes- 
sion from his gifted pen. At Jerusalem he devoted a large amount of his 
time to assisting Arab and Syrian scholars, and his ability to use modern 
Hebrew gave him a unique position among non-Jewish scholars in Jeru- 
salem. He is succeeded by Dean C. C. McCown, of the Pacific School 
of Religion, in Berkeley, Calif., who is well known as a writer on Pales- 
tinian geography and folklore, the New Testament and Comparative 
Religion.” 


Through an unfortunate error the name of Charles L. Taylor, Jr., 
Th.M., was printed as that of the Annual Professor of the School in 
Jerusalem for the year 1929-30 on p. viii of Vol. IX of the ANNUAL, instead 
of William Robert Taylor, A.M., Ph.D., of the University of Toronto, 
who is the Annual Professor this year. We greatly regret the error and 
request all those who have received Vol. IX to make the correction. 
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